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Ny PUY CAIN CHG AND OP ARO ER 
BOOK FARMING. 

It has often been, and still is too common, for 

those who are contented to plod onin the same 


way their fathers pursued, without availing them- 
eclves of Uie advantages of the experience of others, 
to cry ont against “book farming,” particularly when 
they are solicited to subscribe for an agricultural 
periodical ; but the farmer who feels an interest in 
the advancement of the science of agriculture, and 
has an eye to the improvement of his lind and crops, 
will te examine before he condemns works 
of this kind, 

T ~ principle objection urged against agricultural 
works, is Uiat the writers are not practical farmers. 
It may be that editors of agricultural papers do 
not have the management of large farms,—for the 
duties of such a station would preclude the possi- 
bility of atteuding to one,—but I will venture the 
assertion that there is not one of this class in the 
country who has not the interests of the agrieultur- 
ist at heart, and who does not cultivate, at least, a 
amal! quantity of land, in the most scientific manner, 


carefully noting the results of different modes of 


and making them known through the 
columns of his paper. Besides, I would ask, who 
are tisually, the contributors to such papers 3 those | 
who feel an interest in those matters, or these who | 
care nothing whatever about them ? 
to this question will be found by consulting the 
pages of such works, where 
munications therein contained, are invariably writ- | 


cultivation, 


ten by practical farmers, men upon whose judgment | 


we would confidently rely, were we to ask their 
opinions in regard to different modes of cultivation | 
which we knew they had tried. 

And yet, strange to tell, there are many who | 
think that sach information loses its value because | 
it is printed, and therefore, are unwilling to follow 
the suggestions contained in an agricultural paper, 


althougi: they will not hesitate to adopt any thing | 


they have known their neighbors to practice sue- 

cessfully, notwithstanding, that neighbor may have | 

been indebied to an agricultural newspaper for it. 
Now, if farmers, in a small district of country | 


can he mutually benefited by frequently consulting | 


each other, in regard to their modes of managing 
different crops, it cannot be denied, that greater | 
benefits will ensue, where those of a larger district | 
have an opportunity of frequent interchange of, 
thouz!it, as is given in the columns of a newspaper | 
or periodical having an extensive circulation. 
will venture the assertion, that no farmer can take 
a well conducted agricultural periodical, without 
finding in every number something worth the price 
of a year’s subscription. 

One of the best evidences of the value ot such 
works, it the increasing demand for them ; another, 
is the fact that wherever they are extensively circu- 
lated, we soon percieve a decided improvement in 
the appearance of the country as well as the pro- 
ducts of the soil. In truth, 1 will venture to tell, in 
four cases out of five, whether or not a farmer reads 
an agricultural paper merely by examining his farm 
and farming implements.— Western Cult. 


An answer | 


e we will find the com- | 


We. 


From the Ohio Cultivator, 


CHEMISTRY AND AGRICULTURE—LIME. 


Mr. Bateham: —Doubtless there are many of | 


your readers that would be pleased to hear some- 
thing definite and practical on the use of chemis- 
try tothe Farmer. ‘Though | cannot lay claim to 
being of that noble and useful calling, the subject 
has engaged much of my attention for several 
years. [| propose to send you an occasional com- 
inunication, showing how intimately chemistry is | 
connected with the pursuits of the Agriculturist. [| 
shall endeavor to state facts in a plain, brief, practi- 
cul manner, 


One of the most important improvements in | 


modern tines, is, the use of mrneral substances, as 
manures. Much has been said for and against 
their employment. ‘To say a thing is good or bad, 
without knowing all the circumstances that tay in- 
fluence it, is as absurd as for a sailor to pronounce | 
the wind to be fair, without knowing the course of 
the ship. 

At present, we wish to consider the use of quick 
lime. Lime will be found useful in three conditions 
of soil—Ist. When it is deficient. 2d. Where there 
is an excess of inert vegetable matter, 3d. Where 
salts of iron abound. =, 


Lime is indispensibly necessary to the growth of 
enters into the composition of all kinds of 


plants, 
| crope, and is the first element of the soil to be ex- 
'hanated. An acre of wheat, producing 25 bushels, 
| will require nearly 9 pounds; 2 tons of red clover, 
126 pounds; 


lime. Jt is soluble in water containing carbonic 
acid. A hogshend of water with carbonic acid, 


| will disolve 1-2 pound of lime-stone. The follow- 
ing experiment has been made. Lime was added | 
‘to the soil, to the amount of 1 1-5 per cent; at the | 
‘end of four years only 1-5th of the original quantity | 
| remained. Tt has been found that 300 bushels of) 
| quick lime to the acre, had disappeared from the | 
‘soil at the end of 20 years. Hence it is found | 
necessary to repeat the lime from time to time. It | 
| will be most productive to renew it at intervals of 
from 3 to 5 years. 
After lime has been repeatedly applied to the , 
|same land, it ceases to produce beneficial results ; 
this is either from the land being sufficiently sup- 
‘plied with lime, or some other element becoming 
‘exhausted. When this is the ec 
| tain what that element is, and supply it, if possible. 


lrequired substance. It is well to alternate lime 
and barn yard manure, at intervals of from 2 to 4 


years. 
After vegetable matter has passed through the | 


tive state, producing but little, if any effect on veg- 
etation; lime seems to possess the power of re- 
newing and hastening those changes by means of | 
which the dead vegetable becomes food for the liv- 
ing plant. 

Soils of different characters will need lime in 
different proportions. Thus a heavy clay soil will 





[Hight sandy one containing but little 


| The quantity of lime that has been used, varies 


and 9 tons of potatoes, 266 pounds of 


case, we must ascer- | 


Most probably, barn yard manure will furnish the |. 


| first stage of decomposition, it remains in an inac- | 


be benefited by larger quantities of lime than a! in a natural way.— 


remains of 
| pols ints, 


‘from 30 to 300 bushels to the acre, of course the 
| Smaller quantity has to be renewed at shorter in- 
| tervals. 

Soils containing salts of iron are unproductive. 
| Lime decomposes these compounds and forms new 
ones highly beneficial to vegetation. Soils based 
on limestone may be entirely destitute of this earth. 
| Where lime exists in the form of lime- stone, or 
/marl (carbonate of lime,) it may easily be recog. 
| nized by its foaming on the addition of vinegar, but 
| other compounds of lime may be there, not so 
readily detected. 

The soil may contain lime either in simple com- 
| bination as marl or plaster of Paris, (gypsum or 
| sulphate of lime,) or it may be combined with other 
earths in the compound rocks, In either case, 
plants may appropriate it, but most readily in the 
first condition. When it is found only in the latter 
state, quick lime or marl, may be added with ad- 
vantage. Professor Hitchcock, in his examination 
of the soils of Massachusetts, found the carbonate of 
lime in but few specimens—the sulphate of lime 
was found in most of them, varying from 1-10 of 1 
pr. ct, to 5 pr.et. There was probably lime in 
 anltin in the rocks in most of these soils, 
Many of your readers know the character of these 
fields, from experience. Yours, &c., 

C. W. Raymonp, M. D, 

Cincinnati, July 9, 1845, 

BLIND BRIDLES. 
Look and reflect; use your own intellect. 

Yes, use your thinking powers, friends, it wae 
given you to use and not abuse. Blind bridles! 
‘truly named, surely. Art never invented a more 
| fatal thing to the eyes of horses than when she de- 

| vised this plan of depriving the horse of what na- 
l ture intended he should enjoy. But, says one, why 
| are blinders injurious to the horse? Because they 
| gather dirt and beat around the eyes. Dirt irritates 
‘the eye and heat produces inflammation, ‘These 
| bridles so entrammel the eyes of the horse that he 
‘is compelled to be constantly straining them to see 
‘his way. This over exertion of the nerve soon 
| brings on disease, Eyes were not made in vain. 
| Had they been needless, the Creator would not 
| have located them in the head. ‘They were placed 
on the corner of the head that he might have the 
Men, 
in the abundance of their imaginary wisdom, con- 
/eluded the horse had too much sight, and they 
| wished to curtail it: hence the origin of blind bri- 
|dles. Think of this seriously and you will abandon 
| the use of so destructive an appendage. Remem- 
| ber, that blind bridles and diseased eyes are insepa- 
| rably connected, Custom hoodwinks the senses of 
'men, as much as blind bridles does the vision of 
| horses. Jonny Mavpocx, Farrier and Blacksmith. 


| We are of opinion ourselves, that if the Creator 
had intended the eyes of horses to have been half 
blinded, that appendage would have been provided 
Western Cultivator. 








| 


| 
j advantage of looking in different directions. 
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NEW ENGLAND FARMER, 





From the London Gardener's Chronicle. Node with what in nature ey EE “hike for them- 


selves. For this purpose they should have a regu- 
lar supply, in some convenient part of their shed, 
In your No. 18, of sifted cinders daily to roll in and elense them- 
“A Subscriber” wishes that some one “ would | selves, and which should be often changed. This 
supply a few plain and practical directions,” or | precaution will keep them entirely free from vermin 
rules, which, agreeably to a former protmise, 1 will | of any deseription, Green Food.—This being quite 
atterupt by giving the results of my experience, in |S necessary for health as corn, to supply this re- 
or near towns in particular. My object is to in- quirement of nature, they should bave daily a good 
struct others and prevent cruelty. ‘The economy supply of (sweet and fresh) green veyetables. 
of poultry may be classed under three heads ; first, | Cabbage, Lettuce are the best—Turnip-tops and 
in their natural state, which is the department of | Watereresses—but on no account any sour plants, 
the naturelist; second in their domestic state in the | Which scour them as do Spinach, the cuttings from 
country with a fall range of the farm-yard and Grars-plats, and most sorts of garden seeds, as their 
fields in which the poultry-keeper is concerned, for | instinet does not serve them to chose the whole- 
his profit; and third, in their artificial state in or| some from the noxious weeds, more than it does 
near towns, in pens or yards, which will chiefly | animals that happen to stray into a Clover field, or 
engage my attention in the present article. The happen to receive too large a quantity into their 
best and cheapest methed of feeding | must leave | stables. I have known them to burst. Green 
to be detailed by those who keep poultry in large | food with fowls is an astringent, the very reverse 
quantities. Shelter.—Fowls should always be kept | of what vegetables are with us. This fact will not 
in a dry, warm sheltered situation—a southerly as- | appear so surprising, when it is recollected that one 
pect is to be preferred—for they enjoy and benefit| takes tem raw, and the other cooked. 4 plentiful 
greatly by the “warms in the sun,” as well as re- 
quiring protection from its scorching rays, and a 
secure (storm) shed for rainy weather. The roost- 
ing-house and laying-house, if separate, should 
communicate, that early layers may have early ac- 


POULTRY. 


| 
Four golden rules or secrets. 


and wholesome food. Frequent changes, and mix- 
tures of Corn, improve the appetite. Barley is de- 


Corn, or sometimes Rice, mixed for a change. 
cess to the nests, and also communicate with the | Oats occasionally, but in too large quantity, are apt, 
storm-shed for the fowls to run in in security if|to scour. Occasionally Buckwheat and Hemp- 
they should leave their roosts early in the morning. | seed, as a stimulant, mixed with the Barley for a) 
The nests should be numerous, either in boxes or change, are very teneGeial, particularly whilst 
baskets, not too deep but roomy, some situated high 
some Jow, and as independent of each other as 
possible ; each supplied with sweet, short, and soft 
straw, and a small-nest egg or two of chalk, the 
size of a pigeon’s egg. If the nests be too deep 
they break the eggs in jumping in and out, and if 
the nests are not roomy setting hens have no room 
to turn easily, and consequently break the eggs by 
not being able to get to them softly. They then 


or steamed Potatoes, well smashed up whilst hot, | 
with a portion of Barleymeal, or Oatmeal for a} 
change, but which must be allowed to remain till 
cold. Books copying errors from one another, 

make a great mistake in advising food to be given 
hot. It is unnatural, they have no good cooks | 
amongst them in their own state; and it is decid- 

edly injurious to their digestive organs, except when 
eat the broken eggs, which gives them the habit of| fattening, when they are doomed soon to be killed 
doing so at other times, They should roost warm | for table. Feed twice a day at least, or three times 
at night, the perches high from the ground and of if not to fattening; morning early, before the usual 
easy access by means of lower ones or ladders. | hour for laying, if possible; at noon, the noontide 
The more lightsome the house the hetter for pro-| meal may be the Potatoes as above directed, and 
moting dry air afd a free circulation ; besides,| before sunset—not later than 4 o’clock—that they 
fowls cannot see at all, being quite stupified and | may go to roost by daylight, or they will go without 
helpless in the dark, consequently the feather tribe | their food. Regularity grei itly tends to health, and 
always retire to roost before the sun goes down, | disturbance of any sort is very hurtful. Rice ocea- 
Shutters to the glazed windows are unnecessary, | sionally boiled in a cloth, greatly increases its bulk, 
except for better security, or to prevent fowls from | and they are very fond of it. Reaumur says, that 
leaving their roosts too early in the morning, to| great econoiny is derived from steeping or boiling 
disturb ticklish neighbors, otherwise they come out} the Barley, to increase its bulk, when they will be 
almost us soon as daylight begins to appear. The | satisfied with one-third less quantity. But I cannot 
feeding-places, if under cover, so much the better,| speak of this from my own experience, nor can I 
as a precaution for wet weather, and as far as pos-| say that beneficial effects are produced by giving 
sible removed from the nests, that the hens which | them much flesh, raw or boiled. But fat, as advised 
happen to be laying at the time, or which may be|in books, produces scourings; spiced or salted 
setting, may not be disturbed and enticed off their | meats, and kitchen stuffs, are certainly pernicious 
nest and eggs at improper times. Being evidently | to their stomachs. In fattening for the table, when 
natives of a warm country, they are scarcely yet| they are not required to live long, or show fine 
perfectly acclamatised in our variable and colder | feather, this may not be of any consequence. Will 
regions ; although so widely diffused from times|some of your practical correspondents enlighten 
immemorial over the whole face of the globe, they|us? They require in pens, or small yards in towns, 
have retained a peculiar susceptibility of damp and | to be well supplied with grit, sand, a: d small gravel ; 
chilliness, most of their disease arising from rheum, | slaked lime, and old mortar pounded is very bene- 

or eattarrh—catching colds. The lungs of fowls | ficial, and serviceable, in assisting to make the pen 
are particularly tender; the finer the species, the | or yard dry. 1 will add to the above, that there is 
Jess is it hardy. Cleanliness.—Fowls being cleanly | no economy in keeping poultry in towns, in small | 
by nature, thrive when regularly attended, but de- | quantities, which is always exceedingly expensive, 
generate and sicken if neglected. In an artificial | if well fed and taken care of; which, however, is 
state of existence, they require to be supplied by | compensated for, to those who wish to make cer- 





supply of clean water, in daily well-cleansed vessels, | 


cidedly their staple food in this country; Indian | 


moulting. One meal may be composed of boiled | 


tain that the eggs are quite fresh and newly laid. 
All calculations of expense must be erroneous, there 
being so many contingent expenses. As a source 
of trade, much depends upon rearing the best 
breeds, to be early in the season, laying in stock 
and store at proper times, having a ready sale for 
produce, and to “ buy cheap, and sell dear.” Dis- 
eases and cures wil] next come under considera- 


tion.—D. S. E., Lambeth, June, 1845. 


STRAWBERRIES. 


The season most suitable for the making of 
Strawberry beds is at haud. ‘To our friends in the 
country, who have not a plentiful supply of the na- 
tive strawberry within their immediate vicinity, we 
recommend attention to this matter. A few square 
yards of earth’s surface, well pulverized and man- 
ured, and planted with Hovey’s Seedling, will af- 
ford them a luxury, of which they can have no idea 
till they have enjoyed it. We mention Hovey’s 
Seedling, because it is the best that we have tried ; 
but there are other kinds of great value. ‘The Early 
| Virginia, Keen’s Seedling, and the English Wood, 
jare fine sorts, and will well repay the labor of cul- 
‘tivation. The Wood is particularly valued as a 
prolific bearer. There is not a farmer in New- 
England, who might not indulge his a with 
ithe enjoyment of this delicious fruit, if te would 
|spend only two or three days in the year (rainy 
| days, if he chooses) in the cultivation of a few rods 
of ground, which he permits to be overrun with 
weeds. 
| Inthe July number of his Magazine of Horticul- 
|ture, Mr. C. M. Hovey speaks of the cultivation of 
| Strawberries in the “ Gardens of the Luxembourg,” 
| Paris, as follows :— 

The Alpine strawberry is cultivated very exten- 
,sively for the supply of the royal tables throughout 
the whole summer and autumn, and one quarter 
was devoted to this fruit; the plants were set out in 
long rows, with alternate plantations of dahlias, 
which were now in most profuse bloom. ‘The 
strawberries are set out in August or September, 
and the following season produce abundantly ; or 
they may be raised from seed in the spring, and 
planted out to bear a crop inthe autumn. <A moist 
soil and half shady aspect is most favorable, and, in 
our climate, to expect success, such a locality should 
be selected if possible ; an abundance of fruit may 
then be expected. The best berries were as large 
as the finest Woods we generally see in our market. 
We recommend all who love this delicious fruit to 
try the experiment of their cultivation. Such pro- 
fusion as we saw them exposed in the cafes of Paris, 
shows that there can be no great difficulty in the 
way of success.— Bost. Cour. 





A RARE FRUIT AND FLOWER GARDEN. 


A correspondent of the New York Commercial, 
after speaking of the Massachusetts Horticultural 
Society in this city, pays the following compliment 
to its worthy President: — 
| A few evenings ago I visited the residence of 
Marshal P. Wilder, Esq., the accomplished presi- 
dent of the society; it is in Dorchester, about five 

‘miles from Boston. I wish all our New York 
| merchants could see this residence of a Boston 
merchant. Many a man has told me, ‘Oh I would 
/try to cultivate the ground around my house, but I 
should never live to see the results.” Mr. Wilder 
is an active, laborious business man, and only re- 
_gards horticulture as his amusement and recreation 


\ 
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He has resided on his place only thirteen years, | now it is a fact; and by and by, when choice boars | 
When he com-| will be wanted to improve the breed, they cannot | 


and hus but about fourteen acres, 
menced it was all new work to him, and he brought | be had, for our farmers are growing careless again 
to his task simply a love of the fair and beautifal | in their stock, and breeding helter skelter in every 
in nature. There is nothing remarkable in the | direction. A pig is getting to be a pig once more 
dwelling beyond its simplicity and good taste, but; with—long nose or short—sharp back or round.— 
all around it are gathered the riches of nature. | We advise all those who have good hogs to keep 
Afier an inspection of the grounds I should say | them so. Don’t sell and fat the best, keep them 
that the Camellia Japonica was Mr. Wilder’s pet! for breeders, and fat and sell the poorest. In this 
plant. He has more than 2500, a large number of) way one will be continually improving, and in any 
seedlings, and 300 varieties of this exquisite flower. | event he will have a good breed on hand, always 
They are now out of the houses, and arragned un- | ready for his own use and the benefit of a careless 
der the shade of the firs and pines. Some of these | neighbor.— American Agricullurist. 
plants are really sturdy trees, and have acquired | - 
large growth. The roses were in their glory, and | 
he lias between 7 and 800 varieties ; finer blooms | 
never saw. I particularly admired the standard 
moss roses, the Lakeine, Princess Adelaide, and the | 
Countess Duchatelle. The most valuable flowers 
are the hybrids of the old perpetual roses and the 
China and Bourbons; hence is derived a race of | 
free growers. I noticed more than 50 kinds of hy- | 
brid perpetuals. I was too early for the dahlias, | 
but noticed abundant preparations for this gorgeous 
flower as there are more than 100 varicties in the 
garden. ‘The green house is about 150 feet in 
length, and the display of fuchsins and ericas is | 
very elegant. In fruits the president informed me 
that his great attention had been rendered to the | 
pear, for which he has in England, France and 
Germany, standing orders for every new kind re- 
garded as valuable. At present he has above 400 |“. : : 
varieties. Every tree is subjected to a strict trial, will have a wonderful effect. I appeal to every 
and he takes nothing for granted without the result | $004 farmer if he ever knew a rusty plow to be 
of experiment. | accompanied with good crops ? 
In this one fruit l regard Mr. Wilder as a national | plow-share is ere ee 
benefactor ; he has done much toward the immense | A young farmer of about twenty years of age 
improvement which has characterised this precious | **'4 to us the other day: —“ If anybody wants me, 


. . . . ' 7 5 2 . ; , > 
and kicious fruit in our country during the last, noms me od - a “> ld; L live there—I am 
seven or eight years. j at it all the time,—I have harrowed my corn once, 
| 


SCOUR YOUR PLOWS BRIGHT. 
Farmers may be surprised to know that their 
crops will depend a good deal on the color of the 
plows! yet so it is. Bright plows are found to 
produce much better crops than any other. 


It may 


merely state the fact leaving others to account for 
it. But very much depends upon the manner of 
doing it, for merely serubbing it by hand with 
emery or sand is not the thing—it must be scoured 
by the soil. It is found that the subsoil scours it 
better for wheat, than the top soil—for a plow kept 
bright by very deep plowing affords better wheat 
than a plow brightened by the surface of the soil. 
It is the same with corn. 


until the corn is in the milk, you will find that it 


Iron-rust on a 


| plowed five times, and gone over it with the hoe 
once.” “Yes,” said his old father who seemed, 
RAISING PORK. justly quite proud of his son—“keep your plows 
Every farmer knows full well that if he has to | agoing if you want to fetch corn. I never let the 
winter his pigs, even in the most fertile of corn | ground settle on the top; if it is beaten down by 
countries, and cannot get over three cents per |b | 14", or begins to look a kind of rusty on the sur- 
for the pork he is Josing money; how important | fee, I piteh into it, and keep it as mealy as flour. 
then that he keeps such a breed of swine, and feeds | The fact is our sermons raise more corn than they 
them so well that he can bring the pigs, dropped | a" tend, they can’t go over the corn more than 
early in the spring, to weigh from 200 to 300 Ibs. | once or twice, and that i never do, and I guess II! 
in December and January. Let people say what | Show old Billy R— that it’s so.” 
they will about the necessity of having old hogs to | Some ambitious farme:s “ pleased to “Jay by” 
make a thick cut of clear pork on the ribs for pack- | the corn very early; but it is net wise; for the 
ing, we know this is all gammon, We have seen | 8"@88 is always more forward to grow about this 
many a pig well fed from his birth, that would Season than any other ;—and the ground will be- 
weigh full 220 ibs. and cut four inches thick of Come very foul where corn is too early laid by, and, 
clear pork on his sides at nine to ten months old ;_ what is more to the purpose, a great deal of the 
and have heard of others weighing 300 Ibs, and | [0urishment of a crop is derived from the air and 
cutting five inches. Now this is all that is neces- dew conveyed to the roots. This can be done only 
sary for the Navy or Boston fisherman, and more | when the surface is kept thoroughly open.—Jnd. 
than is desirable by consumers in general. Our | Farm. Gard. 
best market for Pork is England, and the people | 
there prefer it from hogs weighing not over 175 to; Maxine Jetty.—Those who would make fine 
200 Ibs. and like the lean well mixed with the fat. | jelly, should always avoid boiling the juice of the 
We would never winter any thing but breeders of | fruit, when it is desirable to have the article, when 


{ 
\ 


‘the swine family, and the moment the pigs were | made, retain the flavor of the fruit from which it 


dropped we would commence shoving them with| was prepared. After the juice is pressed from the 
feed till ready for the knife. The farmer who pur- | fruit, and the proper quantity of sugar added to it, 
sues this course will make from 30 to 60 per cent | let it be heated until the sugar is dissolved, after 
more on his pork than those who winter their spring | this is effected no further heat is required.—Far- 
pigs. As for autumn pigs, we would not have them. | mer’s Gaz. 
Let the sows breed but once a year. | 

Three or four years ago we prophesied that the | The export of wool from Great Britain last year, 
low price of pork would soon make it scarce, and amounted to over 8,000,000 Ibs. 


be electricity, or magic for aught we know; we! 


In respect to this last | 
}crop, if you will keep your plow bright as a mirror | 


AMERICAN FIGS, 
We remember stating in our paper, a few years 
| since, that figs were cultivated for the city market, 
ut Point Shirley, some two miles from East Boston 
ferry, on the easterly shore of Boston Harbor. A 
Salem paper copied the paragraph at the time, and 
suggested to its readers that it probably contained a 
typographical error, and that pigs were meant. Our 
| Statement, however, was founded on correct infor 
mation, and we have had within a few days an op- 
portunity of visiting the fig orchard of Mr. 8. Tewks 
bury, at Point Shirley. He has cultivated the fig- 
tree, with complete success, for 10 or 12 years past 
and has supplied, (to a limited extent, of course), 
JSresh figs to some families in this city every year. 
The trees are about five and six feet high, set near 
together, in the shade and bear abundantly. Tn the 
winter, they are removed to the celler and are re- 
jsetin the ground in the spring, Other trees are 
in large pots and also bear well. Mr. Tewksbury 
has many rare and valuable fruit trees of different 
kinds on his grounds. Among them is a remarkable 
apple tree, which produces fine fruit, of peculiar 
| character, but never shows a blossom. The apples 
are generally without a core, or seed, and some of 
them, as he informed us, cut like a potuto.— Bunker 
| Hill Aurora. 


| 


CHARCOAL. 
The preservative qualities of charcoal are not se 


| generally known as they should be, and I hope you 
| will tell your readers that if they will imbed their 
smoked beef and pork in pulverized charcoal, they 
may keep it as long as they please without regard 
to weather. 

Tell them also, that if they will take about a 
| pint of charcoal, also pulverized, and put it into a 
‘bag, then put it into a barrel of new cider, it can 
/hever ferment, will never contain any intoxicating 
quality, and will become more and more palatable 
ithe longer it is kept. Further, take a piece of 
| charcoal of a surface equal to a cubit inch, wrap it 
‘in a clean cotton cloth two thicknesses, and made 
_moist, and work about one pound of butter which 
| has become rancid, and it will restore it perfectly, — 
Michigan Farmer, 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


Boiling Potatoes.—Not one housekeeper out of 
ter. knows how to boil potatoes properly. Here is 
an Irish method, and one of the best we know. 
Clean wash the potatoes and leave the skin on; 
then bring the water to a boil and throw them in. 
As soon as boiled soft enough for a fork to be easi- 
lly thrust through them, dash some cold water into 
the pot, let the potatoes remain two minutes, and 
then pour off the water. ‘This done, half remove 
the pot lid, and let the potatoes remain over a slow 
fire till the steam is evaporated ; then peal and set 
‘them on the table in an open dish. Potatoes of a 
| good kind thus cooked, will always be dry and 
imealy. Acovered dish is bad for potatoes, as it 
| keeps the steam in, and makes them soft and wa- 


| tery. —Selected. 





To Polish Mahogany Furniture.—Rub it with 
cold dfawn linseed oil, and polish by rubbing with 
a clean dry cloth, after wiping off the oil. Do this 
once u week, and your mahogany tables will be so 
finely polished that hot water will not injure them. 
The reason of this is, linseed oil hardens when ex- 
posed to the air, and when it has filled all the pores 
of the wood, the surface becomes hard and smooth, 


like glass. 
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NEW ENGLAND FARMER, 





SKETCH OF AN ENGLISH F AR | 
MER’S WIFE, 


HENRY COLMAN, 


PENCIL 


BY 


I must claim the indulgence of my readers, if I 
give them an account of a visit in the country, so 
instructive, so bright, so cheerful, that nething but 
the absolute breaking-up of the mind can ever ob- 


literate its record, or dispel the bright vision from | 


my imagination. I know my fair readers — for with 


some such | am assured my humble reports are | 


kindly honored—will feel an interest in it; and if 


i have any unfair readers, | beg them at once to, 


turn over the page. But mind, I shall utter no 
name, and point to no place; and if I did not know 


that the example was not altogether singular, and | 


therefore would not be detected, I should not relate 


it. JI know very well, as soon as I return to my , 
native land, if Heaven has that happiness yet in| 


store for me, a dozen of my charming friends—God 


bless them!—with their bright eyes, and their gen- | 
de entreaties, will be pressing me for a disclosure ; | 
but I tell them beforeband, | am panoplied in a, 


stern philosophy, and shall remain immovable. 

I had no sooner, then, entered the house where | 
my visit had been expected, than ] was met with, 
an unaflected cordiality which at once made me at 
home. 
liveried servants, 


taste; in the midst of books, and statues, and pic- 
tures, and all the elegancies and refinements of 
luxury ; 


ranks, allied to regal grandeur—there was an object , 


which transcended and eclipsed them all, and show- 
ed how much the nobility of character excels the 
nobility of rank, the beauty of refined and simple 
manners all the adornments of art, and the scintil- 
lations of the soul, beaming from the eyes, the 
purest gems that ever glittered in a princely dia- 
dem. In person, in education, and improvement, 
in quickness of perception, and facility and elegance 
of expression, in accomplishments and taste, in a 
frankness and gentleness of manners tempered by 
a modesty which courted confidence and inspired 
respect, and in a bright moral tone and sentiment, 
which like a bright halo, seemed to encircle the 
whole person-—-I confess the fictions of poetry be- 
caine substantial, and the beau ideal of ny youthful 
immagination realized. 

But who was the person I have described? A) 
mere statue to adorn a gallery of sculpture ? ‘ 
bird of paradise, to be kept in a glass case ? 
mere doll, with painted cheeks, to be dressed and 
undressed with childish fonduess? A mere human 
toy, to languish over romance, or figure in a 
quadrille? Far otherwise: she was a woman in 
the noble attributes which should dignify that name: 
a wife, a mother, a house-keeper, a farmer, a gar- 
dener, a dairy-woman, a kind neighbor, a benefactor 
to the poor,a Christian woman, “ full of good works, 
and alms-deeds which she did.” 

In the morning, I first met her at prayers; for, 
to the honor of England, there is scarcely a family, 
among the hundreds whose hospitality I have 
shared, where the duties of the day are not pre- 
ceded by family worship; and the master and the 
servant, the parent and the child, the teacher and 
the taught, the friend and the stranger come to- 
gether to recognize and strengthen the sense of their 
common equality in the presence of their common 
Father, and to acknowledge their dependence upon 
his care and mercy. 

She was then kind enough to tell me, after her 


In the midst of gilded halls and hosts of 
of dazzling lamps and glittering | 
mirrors, redoubling the highest triumphs of art and | 


in the midst of tithes, and digniues, and | 


morning arrangements, she chained me for the yi 


| Roman mother, she deemed her brightest jewels, ; 
and arranged their studies and occupations for the | 

day. She then took me two or three miles on foot | 
to visita sick neighbor, and, while performing this | 
act of kindness, left me to visit some of the cotta- | 
ges upon the estate, whose inmates I found loud in | 
the praises of her kindness and benefaetions. Our | 
next excursion was to see some of the finest, and 
largest, and most aged trees in the park, the size of 
Which was magnificient; and I sympathized in the 
veneration which she expressed for them, which | 
was like that with which one recalls the illustrious 

memory of a remote progenitor. Our next visit 

was to the green-houses and the gardens; and she 

explained to me the mode adopted there of manag- 

ing the most delicate plants, and of cultivating, in| 

the most economical and successful manner, the | 

fruits of a warmer region. from the garden we 

proceeded to the cultivated fields; and she inform- | 
ed me of the system of husbandry pursued on the | 
_ estate, the rotation of crops, the management and 
application of manures, the amount of seed sown, 
the ordinary yield, and the appropriation of the pro- 
duce, with a perspicuous detail of the expenses 
and results. She then undertook to show me the 
yards and offices, the byres, the feeding-stalls, the 
plans for saving, and increasing, and managing the | 
| manure, the cattle for feeding, for breeding, for | 
| raising—the milking stock, the piggery, the poultry 

| yard, the stables, the harness-roome, the implement- 

rooms, the dairy, She explained to me the process | 
of making the different kinds of cheese, and the | 
general management of the milk, and the mode of, 
feeding the stock; and then, conducting me into | 
the bailiff’s house, she exhibited to me the Farm | 
Journal, and the whole systematic mode of keeping | 
the accounts and making the returns, with which | 
| She seemed as familiar as if they were the accounts | 
of her own wardrobe. 

This did not finish our grand tour, for, on my | 
return, she admitted me into her boudoir, and | 
showed me the secrets of her own admirable 
housewifery, in the exact accounts which she kept 
of every thing connected with the dairy and the 
market, the table, the drawing-room, and the ser- 
vant’s hall. All this was done with a simplicity | 
and a frankness which showed an absence of all | 
consciousness of any extraordinary merit in her 
own deportment, and which evidently sprang solely 
from a kind desire to gratify a curosity on my part, | 
A! which, I hope, under such circumstances, was not | 
unreasonable. A short hour after this brought us | 
into another relation ; for the dinner-bell snmmoned | 
us, and this same lady was found presiding over a 
brilliant circle of the highest rank and fashion, with | 
an ease, elegance, wit, intelligence, and good- -humor, | | 
with a kind attention to every one’s wants, and an, 


} 





let the whole cook thoroughly. 


| Sanninn-thes it seems impossible that there should 


| : 
, She first showed me her children, whom, like the | exist a more delicate sense of propriety than is 


found universally among them; and yet you will 
perceive at once that their good sense teaches them 
that true delicacy is much more an eleiuent of the 
mind, in the person who speaks or observes, ian 
an attribute of the subject which is spoken about 
or observed. A friend told me that Canova assured 
him that, in modelling the wonderful statute of the 
Three Graces, from real life, he was never at any 
lime conscious of an improper emotion or thought; 


and if any man can look at this splendid production, 


this affecting imbodiment of a genius aimost crea- 
tive and divine, with any other emotion than (hat of 
the most profound and respectful admiration, he 
may well wemble for the utter corruptien, within 
him, of that moral nature which Ged designed 
should elevate him above the brute creation. 

Now, I do wot say that the lady to whow I have 
referred was herself the manager of the fain—thas 
rested eniirely with her husband; but I lave in- 
tended simply to show how grateful and gratifying 
to him musi have been the lively interest and sym- 
pathy which she took in concerns which necessarily 


/so much engaged his time and attention; and how 


the country could be divested of that dullness and 
ennui, so often complained of as inseparable trom 
it, When a cordial and practical interest is taken in 
the concerns which necessarily belong to rural life, 
] meant also do show—as this and many other ex- 
amples which have come under my observation 
emphatically do show—that an interest in, and a 
familiarity with, even the most humble occupations 
of agricultural life, are not inconsistent with the 
highest refinements of taste, the most improved 
cultivation of the mind, the practice of the polite 
accomplishinents, and a grace, and elegauce, and 
dignity of manners, unsurpassed in the highest cir- 
cles of society. 


TO COOK TOMATOES. 


He that does not love tomatoes is an object of 
pity. Every art of cooking should be employed to 
inveigle the appetite of every man to love a vege- 
table so wholesome. 

Peel a dozen ripe tomatoes and fry thein in a 
little sweet butter (which nine Hoosiers cut of ten 
will understand to mean a little clean lard) together 
with two or three sliced green peppers, sprinkle on 
a little salt ; and finally slice up an onion or two, and 
This is the Span- 
‘ish method of preparing them. 

Another method, which from a long experience 
we know will wear well, is as follows. ‘Tlie direc- 
tions are for a mess of tomatoes amounting to about 
|three pints when cooked. 

Begin by parboiling two onions. While this is 
| doing peel the tomatoes, which is easily done after 


unaffected concern for every one’s comfort, which , hot water has been poured over them; cut them up 
would lead one to suppose that this was her only and add the onions, also a teacupfull and a half of 
and her peculiar sphere. Now, I will not say how | bread crumbled fine, a table spoonfull of salt, a heap- 
many mud-puddles we had waded through, and | ing teaspoonfull of black | epper, a lump of butter 
how many dung-heaps we had crossed, and what | of the size of a turkey’s egg, or about jour table 
places we explored, and how every farming topic | spoonsful. Beat these thoroughly together and set 


was discussed ; but I will say, that she pursued her | them over a slow fire gradually to stew. They 
object without any of that fastidiousness and affect-| should cook slowly and for a long time; never less 
ed delicacy which pass with some persons for re-| than three hours, but the longer the better. About 


finement, but which in many cases indicate a weak | fifteen minutes before they are to be used beat up 


if not a corrupt mind. The mind which is occu- 
pied with conéerns and subjects that are worthy to 
occupy it, thinks very little of accessories which 
are of no importance. I will say, to the credit of 
Englishwomen—I speak, of course, of the upper 








six eggs and stir them in, and put them on fresh 
coals and give them one grand boil up, stirring 
them all the time. When so cooked no directions 
will be needed how to eat them. 

The art of cooking the tomato lies mosily 
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cooking them eneugh. They should be putte gathered, or which have passed their best state, and 
work the first thing after the breakfast things are are in the incipient process of decay. In general, 
out of the way, evea if you do not dine tilt: three.— | part of these objections lie against the summer fruits 
Indiana Far. and Gar. |which are sold in the market—they are gathered 

- | before they are ripe, and they are in the progress 
THE BEE AND ITS FAVORITE FLOWERS. of decay. 

Next to the situation of the hive is the considera- | lovers ef good fruit, should take care to have it in 
tion of the bees’ pasturage. When there is pleaty ' perfection by selecting and cultivating the choice 
of the white Dutch clover, sometimes called lioney-. varieties. 
sickle, itis sure to be a good honey year, The, ‘The juices of all green fruits, says Dr Alcot, | 
red clover is too deep for the proboscis of the com- | ‘are different from those of ripe ones. Their acids 
mon bee, and is therefore not so useful to them as are less wholesome than after tuey are changed by 
is generally thought. Mignionetie, rosemary, laven- che action of the sua in ripening, nor does the ad- 
der, and the crocus for the eatly spring, and the ivy- | dition of saccharine substance, in preparing them, | 
flowers for the late autumn, might help to furnish a at all change their real mature. They are only | 
very pretty bee-garden, But it is the wild tracts of concealed. The oxalic acid is still oxalic acid, 
heath and furze, broad acres of buckwheat, and the cook greeu fruit as you will, No culinary process, | 
clover meadows, that furuish his haants and fill his T repeat, can be constituted for, or produce the ef- 
«ell. i fect of the solar action. ‘The Creator, in many in- | 

That the prevalent flower of a district will flavor | stances, by means of the san, performs the most 
the honey is certain. ‘The delicious honey of the perfect culinary processes, and nature is often the | 
Isle of Bourbon will taste for years of the orange- | best kitchen and cook. 
blossoms, from which it is gathered. The same is! The use of tipe fruits is admirably adapted to | 
the case with the honey ef Malta. Corsican honey (allay the feverish irritation of the stomach and | 
is said to be flavored by the box-tree. Honey has | bowels, at the seasons when they severally come to 
heen rendered aseless which was gathered in the! maturity; but unripe fruits, or those in the incipi- | 
neighborhood of onion-fields. The wild rosemary ‘ent stages of decay, are calculated to increase these 
that abounds in the neighborhood of the Narbonne excitements, and to generate disease. Fruits 
gives the high flavor for which the honey of that | should always become ripe in their own natural 
district is so renowned, But the plant the most cel-| way, and be eat when they are in their highest 
ebrated for this quality, is the classic and far-famed perfection.— Cultivator. | 
thyme of Mt. Hymettus the Satureia capitate of the | 
botanists.— Western Cullivalor. 





CORN CULTURE. 
| Inaconversaion on this subject in the New | 
PROTECTING POTATOES FROM DROUGHT: | York Farmers’ Club, says the Prairie Farmer, Dr. | 
Potatoes planted in a dry soil, and in a warm) Field stated the follewing to be his practice : 
climate, often fail in dry seasons, and even ia a cool, When the corn is out of the ground, the cultivator 
climate and good soil for this plant, they often suffer is passed through the rows, and it is hoed. This 
in time of drought. is repeated two or three times. The manure is 
One cause of light crops in a dry season is the | not disturbed, nor the sod upturned by these ope- 
mode of cultivation. Potatoes generally have hills | rations so as to expose the gases generated, to the 
made around them so that in case of showers and jair. The cultivation is all shallow, so as not to 
light sterms the water all runs off, and sometimes | disturb the small tender roots which feed the 
the surface becomes dry and forms a crust not} plants. His experience is opposed to hilling corn— 
readily penetrated by rain, so that in a storm of | it allows the hot sun to get too near the roots, 
several days the water will not get dowa and | which ofien run near the surface. He stated that 
thoroughly wet the roots. |he had raised more corn on two acres by this me- 
A beiter mode is to plow very deep, plant deep, |thod than on ten by the old. The manure is| 
or low down, cover lightly, leaving a hollow round | spread on the surface. Dr. Underhill agreed with 
the hilt, and it hoeing let this cavity remain,so that him in the belief that much injury was done to, 
when there is only a shower the water will :un to} corn by plowing up the manure, and by using the | 
the plants and soak down around them. Those | plow instead of the cultivator, thus breaking off the | 
who have not followed this mode in planting, can, roots of the corn. 
in hoeing, leave a concave surface around the bill to 
catch water.—Jbid. 








BEAUTIFUL EXPERIMENT. 


| 
While making some investigations on the chem- | 





How important is it, therefore, that the | 


| pruned. 


| ry’ ° . ° 
The rationale of these singular changes seems to 


be as follows :—The prussiate of potash is taken up 
by capillary attraction, and distributed through every 
part of the plant. 
sulphate of iron. 


The same is the case with the 
As soon as the two solutious are 
brought in contact, the iron acting as a re-agent, 
This beantiful ex- 
periment can be tried by any one, care being taken 


revives the prussiate of potash, 


that the solutions are not too strong. 

The effects noted above will not take place if the 
The 
experiment may be varied by usiag any metallic so- 
lution, the resulting colors, of course, depending 
upon the salts made use of.—Cin. Alles. 


solutions are mixed in a vessel before using, 


MASS. HORTICULTURAL SOCIETY, 
EXHIBITION OF FRUIT 
Saturday, July VW. 1845 

By the President of the Society,late Duk Cher- 
ries. 

By Mr Cheever Newhall, Dorchester, a box o 
very fine Blackberries, and Citron des Carmes Pears 

By Mr Richard Ward, of Roxbury, a box of fine 
Yellow Antwerp Raspberries. 

By Mr John Fish Allen, of Salem, Peaches, early 
Crawford very fine, Washington, American Grosse 
Mignonne, English do. do. ‘Tippecanoe ; Nectarines 


| Golden and Elruge; and also fine specimens of 


Black Figs. 
John Bumstead Exq., of Roxbury, Cherries, sup- 
posed to be Bigarreau Napoleon. 


By Mr Joseph T. Buckingham, Apples, (?) and 


| Currants, Champagne and White Dutch. 


By Mr James Nugent, from the garden of Mra 
Howard, Brookline, fine specimen of Black Ham- 
burg and other Grapes. 

Mr John Hovey, three boxes of very large Goose- 
berries, and Early Harvest Apples. 

Mr Aaron D. Williams, two boxes Red and two 
White Currants. 

Mr Warren, Brighton, Warren’s Seedling and 
Fastolff Raspberries; also Warren’s Transjarent 
Cherries. 

Mr John Owen, Newtown Pippin, growth of 1844, 
and Early Haf¥est Apples. 
For the Committee, S. Wacker, Chm’n. 
SALT FOR PLUM TREES. 

Messrs Eprrors:—I am satisfied that salt used 
freely around the roots of the plum tree has a good 
effect. When I came to my present residence, 
there was alarge number of plum trees on my pre- 


| mises ;—they had been neglected and not properly 


1 commenced pruning—they blossomed 
full, buf no fruit, as the fruit all rotted or dropped off 
before ripe. Two or three years since I saw in 


NO ONE TASTES SO GOOD FRUITS AS 
HE WHO RAISES THEM. 

This is particularly true as regards the small 
fruits of summer. The black mulberry, it is stated 
in the Encyclopedia Americana, is in perfection on- 
ly a few moments, and that at the time when it can 
be detached from the tree by a slight shake of the 
branches. ‘All the fruit,’ says Dr. Alcot, but more 
‘particularly the berries, are more or less subject to 
the same law.’ The perfection of the strawberry 
lasts but an hour or two; and even the pea, bean, 
and Indian corn, loose much of their freshness and 
flavor, by being plucked the day before they are 
used. Those who raise fruits, therefore may pluck, 
and eat them when they are at perfect maturity, 
when they are more grateful to the palate, and most 
conductive to health. Those who buy them, on 





ical forces of plants and the cireulation of the 
sap, We made some experiments for the purpose of 
seeing how far the color of flowers was dependant 
upon the various salts contained in the earth, and 
which are taken up by the forces which convey the 
sap. 

We took a beautiful white rose, placed the stem 
of it in a solution of the yellow prussiate of potash, 
letting it remain, there four or five hours. We then 
placed it in a solution of sulphate of iron, where it 
remained until morning. 

On examining it the next morning we found the 
petals changed toa delicate primrose color, the 
leaves to a dark bluish green, and the wood of the 
stem to a deep blue. The fragrance of the flower 
remained unchanged, and it looked as fresh as one 
that was plucked at the same time, and which had 


the contrary, must buy those that are prematurely | been kept in a vase of water. 


the paper some one had recommended salt to be 
put around the trees a little distance from the boty, 
while the snow was on the ground. J commenced 
the practice of putting salt around my trees, as re- 
commended, last season. I had an abundant crop 
lof 7 or 8 different kinds of most delicious plums. 
This season I have an abundant crop, apparently as 
much fruit as the trees can support. I] am aware 
that pruning will do much for trees, but I think, 
sir, the salt has had some effect also on the trees ; 
I cannot account for the change in any other way. 
I would recommend all to try tho salt. During the 
month of March, while the snow is on the ground, 
put two or three quarts of any kind of salt (dirty salt 
will answer) around the tree some six or twelve 
inches from the body of the tree, and see it it does 
not help the trees in growth and ripening fruit.— 
X, in Maine Cultivator. 
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EDITOR'S VISIT TO NEW BEDFORD. 


There are but few places in New England which will 


as grass lawns. 


, had been sowed with corn for fodder, at the rate of four , 


bushels to the acre: it had been previously subsoiled 


and mauured, and wh.le the corn in many other places 


iat this time was suffering most severely from drought, 


| - 
; moisture : 


compare with New Bedford, in point of beauty, rapid | 


growth, and in the energy and enterprise of its inhabi- 
tants. 
many splendid private residences, and some elegant pub- 


The town is laid out in squares, and contains 
lic buildings The railroad has opened a quick and 
easy communication with the great metropolis, aud the 
place may now almost be considered an appendage to it. 

The rapid growth and great wealth of New Bedford 
may be attributed to the success of the people in the 
whaling business, which is carried on by them on anex- 
tensive scale. We were informed that more than 200 
large ships are engaged in this trade, which sail from 
this port. We have ourself seen between 50 and 60 at 
one time in the harbor. 
size in the Union where riches are scattered with so lib- 
eral « hand, or where so much independence and com- 


Perhaps there is no place of its 


fort are enjoyed by all classes. 

Although the minds of the inhabitants apparently 
concentrated in this great business, the embellishments 
of home have not been neglected, for we have not seen 
in any place, more attention paid in ornamenting the 
extensive grounds attached to most of the residences, 
(many of them palaces,) in the cultivation of trees, 
shrubs and flowers ; some of the gardens are very taste- 
fully Jaid out, equal to any in the country, containing 
great varieties of fruits, flowers and ornamental trees. 

To our friends in New Bedford, we are indebted for 
many Civilities and attentions, but to none more than 
the gentleman who took us to the farm of Capt. George 
Randall, and other places, giving us an opportunity to 
see what whalemen can do in the agricultural line. 

Capt. Randall has a number of farms which he is im- 
proving, situated at diflerent points, but the one we had 
the pleasure of inspecting, is no doubt the best, (for we 
cannot conceive of one being much better,) contains 
about 40 acres, and at no great distance from town. We 
oallea to remembrance the remark of the Captain at one 
of our agricultural meetings at the State House, that 
‘being a sailor, whatever he did, he generally did 
strong.” We thought he was not a great way from the 
truth, for everything appeared to be done in the most 
thorough manner about his place. The land is naturally 
exceedingly rocky, and it was no small matter to bring 
it into a state fit for the plow. “I'he farm is divided into 
small lots of three or four acres, by most substantial and 
strong walls, the rocks composing them having been 
taken from the fields they enclose. ‘The work of clean- 
ing from stones and laying walls, has generally been let 
out by the job, at about $100 per acre, the contractor 
agreeing to take out every stone that would interfere 
with the deepest plowing: a deep and wide trench is 
dug for the foundation of the walls, which are raised 5 
to 5 1-2 feet above ground, and of so massive and sub- 
stantial work, that when once done they are done forev- 
er, and we were satisfied, as far as related to stone walls, 
the work was truly “ done strong.” 

In manuring and seeding down to grass, the work is 


also ‘done strong’’—strongly 
plentiful supply of grass seed—not a homeopathic dose, 
as some of our farmers sow upon their land, but 3 pecks 
of herds-grass, and as much clean R. 1. grass seed to the 
acre: this givesa thick and heavy crop. 


manured, and a most 


These sinall 


, although situated on very high and dry ground. 








rolling up, and to all appearances perishing for lack of 


The 
subsoii plowing had produced the difference. 

Capt. Randall showed us the garden he spoke of at 
the State House, where he used the town plow, and 
held down the beam with his own weight, and with 4 
yoke of oxen, turned over the sod tothe depth of 18 to 
20 inches. In this garden, we were eye-wi'ness to the 
beneficial effects of deep plowing, for notwithstanding 
the drought, all the vegetables were in the greatest per- 
fection, while in other places, not so dry naturally, veg- 
etation was suffering. 

In the barn, everything was well arranged for conve- 
nience, and forthe comfort of the eattle, with a cellar 
underneath for saving the manure. 
used on his grass land, and prove a powerful manure. 

The most interesting objects on Capt. Randall’s farm, 
are his Ayrshire cattle, of which he has a herd of twen- 
ty head, or more, of all ages. The original stock he 
imported a few years since, at great expense, and are 
now in his possession, and truly splendid animals, as 
well as their progeny. This breed ia well adapted to 
our climate, as they will endure our severe winters far 
better, it is suid, than some other foreign breeds, and 
thrive in pastures where other cattle would almost 
starve ; and being of smaller stature, require less food. 
They are of beautiful symmetry, docile, of gentle dispo- 
sition, and good for milk. The only drawback upon 
their excellence, in our estimation is, the smallness of 
their teats, which renders the milking operation a little 
more difficult After a number of years’ experience 
with this and other breeds of cattle for te production 
of milk for the New Bedford market, Capt. Randall is 
satisfied that the Ayrshires are more profitable for the 
farmers in this climate than any other breed; that more 
milk can be produced at less expense, and when neces- 
sary to fat for slaughter, they take on flesh more readi- 
ly. They are certainly the most beautiful breed known 
among us, and will become great pets wherever they 
are introduced upon a farm. We noticed many other im- 
provements on Capt. Randall's as well as on other farms 
to which he had the politeness to take us, that afforded 
much gratification, and matter for reflection, but of 
which, for want of room, we must for the present re- 
main silent. 


_ MASS. HORTICULTURAL SOCIETY. 


EXHIBITION OF FLOWERS. 


Saturday, July 26, 1845. 

From MP. Wilder, President of the Society, 8 pots 
of Japan Lilies in bloom, vars. L. lancifolium album, 
punctatum, and L. speciosum, the original vars, from 
which his fine new seedlings that have been exhibited, 
were raised; also a plant of Thunbergia chrysods, new 
and very beautiful—the border of the flower a rich pur- 
ple with blue centre and yellow eye. 

Messrs Hovey & Co. exhibited three specimens of 
the splendid Japan Lilies, viz. Liliam lancifolium ru- 
brum, containing 9 buds and 6 flowers, fully expanded ; 
L. lancifolium album, with ten buds and ten flowers— 
both upwards of 4 feet high ; also, Achimenes picta, lon- 
giflora, pedunculata and grandiflora, and Roses in sorts. 

From J. F. Teschemacher, Echinocactus Ottonis, off. 


One of these enclosures of 3 or 4 acres, | 


the corn in this field was of the deepest green, | 


Muscles are freely | 


VLD VS BAT GIBALTID PALA, ~~ fields presented a beautiful appearance ; not a stone or | set 3 years old, watered profusely with guano water— 


bush was to be seen on them, and they were as smooth 


very beautiful. 
From A. Barrett, Cloth of Gold Rose. 
From A. Bowditch, 4 bouquets; La Reine and othes 
Roses ; cut flowers, &c. 
| From Mr Mathew, by ‘I’. Needham, Ipomea scabra 
(fine,) Verbenas, Phtoxes, and two bouquets ; also, two 
plants of Achimenes Jongiflora, and one of Fuchsia. 
| From John Hovey, five bouquets. 
| From Jas. Nugent, Dahlias and seedling Verbenas. 
| 
| other flowers, including many fine specimens. 
| From Wm. Kenrick, by Miss Russell, one basket of 
flowers and one large bouquet. 
| From J. Breck & Co, a great var. eut flowers, annu- 


| 


jal and perennial. 


From Wm. Meller, two bouquets, and cut flowers ; 


| also, one plant of Verbena Wilsonia; a splendid plant 


From Messrs. Winship, a great var. Herbaceous and 


j each of Russellia ecoecinea, Euphorbia coecinnea, and 
| Siphocamplon Jantanefolius. 
From 8. Walker, 6 fine bouquets, a var. of fine Phlox- 
es, and other cut flowers. 

From J. L. L. F. Warren, one large and eight small 
bouquets. 

The committee award to Messrs. Hovey & Co. a pre- 
mium of $2, for the best six pot plants. 

To Wm. Meller a gratuity of $2, for a splendid speci- 
men of Russellia coccinnea, and other plants. 


For the Committee, Josern Breck. 





Fruit—From J. ¥. Buckingham, Apples; Pear fora 
name. 

From J. Nugent, Brookline, red and white Currants ; 
Black Hamburg and Sweetwater Grapes, fine. 

From Mr Breed, Charlestown, Black Mulberries, ex- 
tra size and very fine flavor. 

From A. D. Williams, Roxbury, red and white Cur- 
rants; fine Citron des Carmes Pears; Early Harvest 
Apples. 

From J. A. Kenrick, Newton ; Belle et Magnifique 
Cherries 

From J. L. L. F. Warren, Brighton, Raspberries— 
Franconia and Fastolf —Cherries, Warren's Transparent. 

From Messrs. Winship, Belle et Magnifique and Mo- 
rello Cherries ; Franconia Raspberries; black Mulber- 
ries. 

From John Hovey, Roxbury, Early Harvest Apples, 
|} and Gooseberries. 
| From Cheever Newhal!, Citron des Carmes Pears ; 
| Blackberries, v. ry fine. 

From A. M. Withington, Dorchester, Blackberries. 
| From A. D. Weld, W. Roxbury, white and red Cur 
| rants, fine. 


From Josiah Lovett, 2d, Beverly, Blackberries, fine ; 
| black Currants, extra large ; red Currants. 

From Otis Johnson, Lynn, Gooseberries, extra fine, 
| From E- Brown, Lynn, Early Harvest Apples. 
| From John Fisk Aller, Salem, Franconia Raspberries, 
|Sweet Montmorency Cherries ; Nectarines—Elruge, 
| Lewis and Golden: Peaches—Tippecanoe, Washing- 
ton, Early Red Rareripe, America, Grosse Mignonne : 
| Grapes—Grizzly Frontignan, Chasselas Bar-sur-aube, 
| Verdelho, (the Madeira wine grape,) red Chasselas, and 
| Variegated Chasselas. 
For the Committee, 





J. Fisk Aven. 





Vegetables.—A peck of early white potatoes, of extra 
_size, (3 weighed 21-2 pounds,) from A. D. Williams, 
| Roxbury. A specimen of the Dwarf Grotto Pea, from 
J.E. Teschemacher. An ear of corn raised in 1770, by 
| Joseph Hill, Chester, N. H., 75 years old. Omitted in 
| last week's report—a stalk of Rhubarb, weighing 3 1-2 
| pounds, sentin by Mr Whitcomb, Tremont House, per 

steamer Britannia, being the premium stalk exhibited at 
| the Manchester Horticultural! Society’s Show, England. 


For the Committee, 
W. B. Kinessurr. 





| 
| 
| 
| 
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AND 
THERMOMETRICAL, 


Reportedtorthe New England Farmer. 
Range of the Thermometer at the Gardeuof the proprictors 


ofthe New Eagland Farmer, Brighton, Mass in a shaded 


Northerly exposure, tothe week ending July 27. 








July, IS45. | 7AM. [12,W.}5,P.M.] Wind. 
Monday, 21] oT 3 4 ee F °S@ 
Tuesday, 22; 70 | 83 | 71 | N.W. 
Wednesday, 23 | 62 80 | 63 : 
Thursday, 24 60 72 | #61 i 
Friday, 25 55 | 765 | 69 || N. 
Saturday, 26 | os; | 69 | Ss. 
Sunday, 27| 64 | 63 | G61 E. 





BRIGHTON MARKE'T.—Monnar, July 28, 1845, 
Reperted for the N. E. Farmer, 

At market 640 Beef Cattle, 2700 Sheep and 200 
Swine. 40 Beef Cattle unsold. 

Puices.— Beef Cattle —A small advance was effected 
and we quote Extra, $0.75. First quality, 85,25 a 5 50. 
Second quality, $5 a 5,25. Third quality, $4,25 a 4,75, 

Sheep.—Lambs from $1,25 to 2. 
$1,950 to 2,50. 

Swine.—Old Hogs 4 1-2 for Sows and 5 for Bar- 
rows ; Shoats, 4 3-2 and 5 1-2. At retail from 5 to 
4) 1-2. 





WHOLESALE PRICES CURRENT. 
Corrected with great care, weekly. 

SEEDS. Herds Grass, $1 75 2200 per bushel. Red Top 
50 to 60 cents. Clever—Northern, 9 to 10c.—Southern,s 
ac. Flax Seed. $150 per bushel. Lucerne,33 c. per lb 
Canary Seed,$i 50 a 260 perbushel. Millet, 175 te 2 Co 


GRAIN. The receipts of Corn, for the week past, have 
continued to be light, except New Orleans, which has ar- 
rived freely. 

Corn—Northern, raew, bushel 53 a 54—Southern, round 
yellow, 51 a 53—Southern flat yellow, 50 a ({51—do. do. 
white 46 a 48—-do New Orleans, 40 a 47-—Barley 00 a 00 
—Rye, Northern, 65 a 70—do. Southern, 63 a 63 —Oats, 
Southern, 33 a 40 — Northern do. 00 to 00—Beans, per 
bushel 1 12 at 62.—Shorts, per double bush. 00 a 00—-Bran, 
«0a CO 

FLOUR. The transactions of the week past have heen 
chiefly confined to the usual demand for home consumption. 

Baltimore, Howard Street, 4 mos. cr. new, $4 62 a0 60 
—do. wharf, $462 a v 00—do. free of garlic, $0 00 a 0 09 
—Philalelphia de. 4 mos. $4 37 a 000 — Fredericksburg, 
low |’d new 8450 a 4 62—Alexandria, wharf, 450 a4 62 
Georgetown, 84 62 a 4 75—Extra do. 5 00 a 5 25—Rich- 
mond Canal,$000a0 00—do. City, $600 a 000—Peters- | 
burgh, City, $4 50 a 5 51)—do. Country 0 00 a © 00—Gene- | 
see, common, cash, $4 44 a 4 50— do fancy brands, 85 00 
a 5 50— Dhio, via Canal, 84 25 a 4 50—do do New Orleans, 
cash 30 002000. Rye, 33 25 a,0 G0—Indian Meal in bbis. 
$2 12a223. 

PROVISIONS. Since the last report there have been 
sales of 1500 to 2000 bbls, Pork for N. York market, and the 
usual supplies required for vessels’ use and home trade. 

Beef — Mess 4 110. new bhi. $9 50 a 10 00—Navy—$8 75 a 
9 25.—No. 1, $0 00 a 0 vU—do Prine $6 00 a 6 50—Pork— 
Extra clear 4 mo. bb}. $14.50 a 0000—do Clear 813 75 a 1400 
do. Mess, $12 50 a 13 00—do Prime 810 37 a 10 75—do Mess 
from other States,— a -—- —do Prime do do 80 002000 
do. Cargo do. 000a000 —Clear do do $00 00 a 00 00— 
Butter, shipping, 12 a 15—do store, uninspected, 8 a 12—do 
dairy, 15 cts. a 17—Lard, No. 1, Boston ins. 8 a 84 —do 
South and Western, 8 a 34— Hams, Boston, 8a 9 — 
Southern and Western, 9 a 9—Cheese, Ship’g and 4 meal 
6 a 8—do new milk, 74 a 8$. 


WOOL. Duty. The value whereof at the place of ex- 
portation shall not exceed 7 cts. per pound, 5 percent. ad 
val. All whereot the vaiue exceeds 7 cts. per pound, 40 per 
ct. ad. val. and 3 cts. per pound. 

We have no important movements to notice in this article’ 

Prime or Saxony Fleeces, washed, |b. 40 a 42 c.--Amer- 
ican full bleed, do 37 a 33--Do. 3-4 do 35 a 36—Do. 1-2do 
82 a 33--1-4 and common do 30 a 31 — Smyrna Sheep, 
washed, 20 a 22-- Do. unwashed, 10a 15 -—— Bengasi do 
6 al2--Saxony, clean, 00—Buenos Ayres unpicked, 7 a 10-- 
do. do. picked, 10 a 14—Superfine Northern pulled lamb 36 
a 38—No. 1 do. do. do. 34 a 35—No. 2 do dodo 23a 25— 
No. 3 do do do 14a 17. 


HOPS. Duty 20 per cent. 


There is nothing doing in the article beyond a very limited 
retnil demand. 


Ist sort Mass. 1844, lb. 00a 00 ; 2d do0ao, 
HAY, 12 to 124 per ton— Eastern Screwed 812 to 00. 
EGGS, 12 to 14. 


Old Sheep from | 


HERDS GRASS OF EXTRA QUALITY. 

The subscribers have received a few tierces of extra fine 
HERDS GRASS SEED, perfectly free from all foul | 

seed, which they can contidently recommen! to farmers for 
August sowing. Also, their usual supply of good GRASS | 
| SHED, oj all kinds. JOSEPU BRECK & CO. | 
Nos. 51 & 52, North Market street, up stairs. 
/ 

| 


' 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


Boston, July 29, 1845. 





2000 SUPERB TULIP BULBS. 
| JOSEPH BRECK & CO. offer for sale the celebrated | 
; and costly bed of Tulips imported for the Pubiic Garden, | 
|and pronounced by competent judges to be the finest collec 
| ton in this country. ‘The subserbers obtained the Massa- | 
| chusetts Horticultural Society’s premium of 83 for the best | 
I thirty distinct varieves which were taken from thus bed. 
| They will be sold at. the very low price of 83 per dozen, | 
which is not one half the cost of many single bulbs in the } 
} collection. ‘There never was a betier opportunity for ama | 
teurs to indulge themselves with a bed of these truly splen- | 
laid flowers. JOSEPH BRECK & CO. | 
Nos. 51 & 52, North Market street. | 
| 
' 





REVOLVING HORSE RAKE. 


30s to y 29. ; . 
Boston, July 29 The Revolving Horse Rake has been in general use in 


HAY TOOLS. |most parts of Pennsylvania and New Jersey, and is found 
‘ , / to be one of the most useful Jabor saving machines now in 
The subscribers have on hand a large assortment of Hay | yse, One man and horse, with a boy to Jead, will rake oa 

and Harvest Tuols, which will be sold at low prices for} gy average from 25 to 30 acres per day with ease, and do 

| cash, Viz; | the work well. There is a great advantaze in this rake 

500 doz. Dunn’s Scythes, also Taft & Sons, and | over all others, as the person using it does not have to stop 

! 





other manufacturers. the horse to unload the rake. 


100 doz. Bush Scythes. For sale at Nos. 51 & 52 North Market Street, by 


} 

50 ‘* Cradle do, | June 17. JOSEPH BRECK & CO. 
50 “ Sickles. =a ei ES EER 

300 “ Snaith’s various sorts, | oom CRADGMS. ; 

6u0 “ Rakes do. | The Grain Cradle is an article which is coming into very 
tou “ Revolving Horse do. | geveral use in the New England States where they were 
200 “ Hay Forks all sizes. tll of late but little kuown, although they have been in very 
100 groce Austin’s and other Rifles. | general use in the southern and western Stutes, for many 


| years, and which is found to be decidedly the best mode of 
JOSZPH BRECK & CO. ; harvesting grain, as it is supposed one man will cradle five 
acres in a day when he cannot reap more than one. The 
a _ . | difference in gathering a crop is so much in favor of crad- 
HOWARD'S PREMIUM SURSOIL PLOWS. | !ing, — we tap eco it = _— only — 
The sub:oil low is unquestionably the most importan Scagted Reneaent, G85 We Gree claws Gee See ee 
‘ A ~ aetten 22 ; “h use,as e d yas the plow now Is. 
agricultural implement of modern invention. 118 considered | much use,as an implement of husbandry,as the plow now ts 
"ie he best inforuned practical fi sof Great Britai | There has heen a very great improvement in the manu- 
+y the best informe practic al farmers ol reat Britain anc | facturing of this article, they are now made on the most 
our own country, as an indispensable article in the most profi- | j 5, proved plan; the scythe is well secured and finished in a 
table husbandry. Says that eminently skilful and intelligent | oy sect th some and made of the best cast steel. 
agriculturist, Mr. Phinney, of Lexington : ‘such is the esti- | Por sale at the New England Agricultaral Warehouse 
| mate in which I hold this important implement, that I should | and Seed Store. JOSEPH BRECK & CO, 
consider it a great piece of improvidence to put ina crop | May 7. 
without first subsoiling the ground.’” The subsoil Plows | — oe 
manufactured by Mr. Howard, are of two sizes—the smaller DURHAM BULL FOR SALE. 
obtained the highest premium offered by the State Agriculw- A full blood Duruam Bo tt, from the stock of G. Vail, 
ral Society at its late ‘exhibition at Worcester. The com- | Esquire, of Troy. A very fine animal, and now one year 


| 100 “Scythe Stones. 


Boston, June 10, 1845. 





mittee to award the premium on Subsuil Plows, in their re- | ten months old. 


port say: —‘* The committee were pleased with the neatness | 
and firmness of structure of these Plows—characteristics | 
which have distinguished all the Plows of Mr. Howard that | 
have come within their observation. Utility and not show, are 

their peculiar features. * * They were astonished to find 

with what ease and perfection the hard pan could be stirred, | 
and broken to the depth and width of 8 or 9 inches, for such | 


Also, a Butt Catr of the same stock, five months old,— 
may be seen at the Farm of Jonn CLarke, sev , on the 
Worcester Turnpike, in Brookline April 15. 

Guano! Guanc! 

Just received and for sale in lots to suit purchasers, 20 

tons African and South American Guano, of superior quality, 


was the operation of the medium size Plows, with a power | the best ever brought into this market. The African, which 
not exceeding that ordinarily required for moving a surface is part of the cargo of the brig Samos was analyzed by one 
Piow at the same depth—and they found the Plow might be | of the first chemists of this country, and pronounced to be 
| guided with less labor ahd fatigue than the surface Plow. * * | of the first quality ; it has been fairly tested by many of the 





They confidently recommend the subsoil Plow to the attention 
of the farmers of the Commonwealth.”’ 
The improvement in the length of the handles of Mr. How- 


ard’s blows, suggested by the committee, has been made— | 


and the undersigned are now prepared to furnish these inval- 
uable implements wholesale and retail. 
JOSEPH BRECK & CO. 
N.E. Agricultural Warehouse and Seed Store, 51 & 52, 
North Market Street, Boston. 





SPRUCE POLES FOR SALE. 


500 dozen Spruce Potes, suitable for fancy Fence, Dah- 
lia or Bean Poles; 2000 Spruce Po es, 10 to 30 feet in 
length; Cepar Posts, &c., for sale b 
MOSES FRENCH, Jr. 

3m. Maine Wharf. 


GRINDSTONES ON FRICTION ROLLERS. 
Grindstones of different sizes, hung on friction rollers ana 
moved with a foot treader, are found tobe a great improve- 
ment on the old mode of hanging grindstones. Stones hung 
in this manner are becoming daily more in use, and wherever 
used, give universal satisfaction. Thé rollers can be attach- 
ed to stones hung in the common way. For sale by J. 

BRECK & Co., No. 51 North Market street. ; 


HORTICULTURAL TOOLS. 
A few cases of superior Horticultural Tools, for gentle- 
men or ladies’ use Forsaleby JOS. BRECK & CO., 
61 and 52 North Market Strect. 


Boston, April 11. 





| farmers and gardeners in the vicinity of Boston, and has 
| fully equalled their highest expectations. We can fully 
| recommend the South American, which has also been care- 
fully analyzed, and found to he a splendid article, and very 
| superior, being free from stones and hard substances. For 
| sale by the ton. bbl. or bag. Orders addressed to JOSEPH 
BRECK & CO.,51 and 52 North Market street, will be 
promptly attended to. 
Boston, March 25, 1845. 


NOTICE. 


The full blood imported Ayrshire Bull WALLACE, (with 
pedigree complete,) will be at my farm in Chelsea, fora 
short time, for the use of a few Cows. 

BEN. SHURTLEFF, Jr. 

May 28, 1845. 


HUES, or 
Of different patterns, for sale at the New England Agri- 
cultural Warehouse, 51 and 51 North Market street, by 
May 21. JOSEPH BRECK & CO. _ 


GEDDES’S HARROW. 

This excellent implement, considered a great improvement 
on all other kinds, is for sale atthe N. England Agricultural 
Warehouse, 51 and 52 North Market street, by 

May 21. J. BRECK & CO. 


SCYTHES, SNAITHS AND RIFLES, 
Of the best descriptions, constantly on hand, at the New- 
England Agricultural Warehouse 51 and 52 North Market 
steet, by JOSEPH BRECK & CO. 
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VISCHHLAAMWHNOUWS. 


| 
ANECDOTE OF GEN. LEE. 

General Lee was remathably sloven in his dress 
and imanner; and has often by his appearance 
exposed him to ridicule and insult. He was once 
attending General Washington toa place distant 
from the eamp. Riding ou he arrived at the house 
where they were to dine, sometime before the rest 
of the company. He went directly to the kitchen, 
and demanded something to eat; when the cook | 
taking him fora servant, sold him she would give | 
him victuals in a moment, but he must first help her 
take off the pot. This he complied with, and sat) 
down to some cold meat, which she placed for him 





on the dresser. The girl was remarkably inqui- | 
sitive about the guests who were coming, particu- | 
larly of Lee, who, she said she heard, was one of | 
the “most oddest and ugliest men in the world.” 

In a few moments she desired the General again 
to assist her in placing on the pot, and searcely had 
he finished, when she requested him to take a buck- | 
et and go to the well. Lee made no objection, ard | 
began drawing the waer. In the mean while} 
General Washington arrived, and an Aid-de-Camp | 
was despatched in search of Lee; whom, to his: 
great surprise, he found engaged as above. But, 
what was the confusion of the poor girl on hearing | 
the Aid-de-Camp address the man with whom she 
had been so familier, by the tithe of excellence ? | 
The mung fell from her hand, and dropping on her 
knees, she began crying for pardon, when Lee, 
who was ever ready to see the impropriety of his 
own conduct, but never willing to change it, gave 
her a crown; and turning to the Aid-de-Camp, ob- 
served, “You see, young man, the sedvantage ofa 
fine coat. The man of consequence is indebted to 
it for respect ; and neither virtue nor abilities with- 
ont it will make him look like a gentleman.” 

Lee had the consolation to find partners in his 
disgrace. In the same county, and within a few 
miles of him, was Major General Stevens, a Scotch- 
man, who was broke for misbehavior at German- 
town, and Gen. Gates’ house was close by, On the 
arrival of the old man, after his unfortunate defeat 
by Lord Cornwallis, at Camden, Lee observed that 
Berkly was the first county that had ever been, at 
the saine time, the retreat of three unfortunate Gen- 
erals. “ You, Stevens, (said he) was broke for get- 
ting drunk when every man should be in his senses, 
1, for vot fighting, when | was sure to be beat, and 
you Gates, for being beat when you had no busi- 
ness to engage.” 





GENERAL WASHINGTON AT TRENTON. 

In looking over the toasts by the members of the 
Society of the Cincinnati at Trenton, we perceived 
Jos. E Bloomfield gave “ The retrent of George 
Washington from the Assampink creek—it stamped 
him a consummate general, in the opinion of Sir 
William Erskine, his opponent at Trenton.” 

Col. Scott, ine President of the Society remarked, 
that as the incident to which the toast just given 
referred, was not a matter of record in our history, 
and was handed down by our fathers, he would 
state that after the severe battle of Trenton, Gen. 
Washington, threw up entrenchments—still to be 
traced—on the banks of the Assaimpink creek, over- 
looking Trenton, and Jighted his wateh-fires. Sir 
William Erskine, the British commander, called 
together a council of his fatigued officers and pro- 
posed, that to retrieve the disasters of the day, and 
before they slept, an attack should be made on Gen- 





suffer the addresses of a stranger. 


}—a good mother’s counsel, and the 


| sed by a gentleman much older than herself, ob- 


eral Washington’s lines. In this he was overruled | 


under the belief that there was no eseepe for him. | 
Prior to the breaking up of the council, Sir Wil-| 


liam made the remark to his officers, if Gen. Wash- 
ington is the man I esteem him to be, we shall not 
find him in front of us to-morrow, ‘The dawn came 
and preperations were making for the attack, when | 
the sound of cannon came booming from the East. | 

“Ah,” cried Sir William, turning to his’ staff. 
“There is Gen, Washington, at Princeton, in our 
rear: last night I esteemed him as a brave soldier, | 
now I know him to be a consummate general.— | 


Exchange. 


j 
Girls, beware of transient young men.—Never | 
Recollect that 
one good farmer’s boy, or industrious machanie, is 
worth more than all the floating trash in the world, 
The allurements of a dandy Jack, with a gold 
chain round his neck, a walking stiek in his paw, a 
three penny cigar in his mouth, some honest tailor’s 
coat on his back, and a brainless though faney skull, 
never can make up the loss of'a good father’s home 
society of 
brothers and _ sisters ;—their affections last—while 
that of such a young man is lost in the wane of a 
honey-moon, “Tis true. 


Delicate Complaint.—A young lady being addres- 





served to him, the only objection she had to an 
union with him, was the probability of his dying | 
before her, and leaving her to feel the sorrows of | 
widowhood. ‘To which he made the following in- 
genuous aad delicate complimentary reply : ‘*Bles- | 
sed is the man that has a virtuous wife, for the | 
number of his days shall be doubled.” 





To Restore Fiowers.—Most flowers begm to | 
droop and fade after being kept during twenty-| 
four hours in water. Place the flowers in scalding | 
water, deep enough to cover about one third of the 
length of the stem; by the time the water has he- | 
come cold, the flowers will have become er ect and | 
fresh ; cut off the ends, and put them into cold | 


water. 





Ls = = ———<———— ———— 


HOWARD'S IMPROVED EASY DRAUGHT PLOUGH. 
Great improvements have been made the past year in the | 
form and workmanship of these Pioughs; the mould beare | 
has heen so formed as to lay the furrow completely oncr | 
turning in every particle of grass or stubble, and ieaving the | 
ground in the best possible manncr. The length of the | 
mould hoard has heen very much increased, so that the’ 
Plough works with the greatest ease, both with respect to | 
the holding and the team. The Comnnittee at the late trial 
of Ploughs at Woreester, say, 
“‘ Should our opinion be asked as to which of the Ploughs | 
we should prefer for use on a farm, we might perhaps say to | 
the inquirer, if your land is mostly light and easy to work, 
try Prouty & Mears, butif your landis heavy, hard orroe/y, | 
BEGIN WiTH Mr. Howarp’s.”’ 

Atthe above mextioned trial the Howard Pleuvgh did | 
more work, with the same power of team, than any other | 
plough exhibited. No other turned more than twentyse ven | 
and one half inches, to the 112 Ibs. draught, while the | 
Howard Plough turned twentynine and one half inches, to | 
the same powerof team! All acknowledge that Howard's | 
— are much the strongest and most suistantially | 
made. 

There has heen quite an improvement made on the shoe, 
or land side of this Plough, which can be renewed without 
having to furnish a new landside; this shoe likewise secmes | 
the mould board and landside together, and strengthens the | 
Plough very much. 

The price of the Ploughs is from 86 to $15. A Plough 
sufficient for breaking up with four cattle, will cost about 
$i0 50, and with cutter $1, with wheeland cutter, $2 60 
extra. 

The above Ploughs are forsale, wholesale and retail, a 
the New England Agricultural Warehouse and Seed Store 
Nos. 51 & 52 North Market Street, by 

JOSEPH BRECK & CO. 
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MARTIN’S MASSACHUSETTS PREMIUM 
EAGLE PLUWS., 


The subscribers have for sale at their extensive Agriculze 
ral Warehouse, No. 51 & 52 N. Market street, MWAR- 
TINS MASSACBUSETIS PREMIUM! IMPROV. 
ED EAGLE PLOWS. 


Mr. Martin’s Plows combine new and important improve- 


;Ments adapting them to the different qualities of so! and 


the various modes and systems of eculiere His Kacle 
Plows, as»: proved, are much longer, the mealdboard land- 
side and port, or share, all extended wthoat any addition 
tothe wiith or heel in its work ; thus adapting this Plow 


| to the more perteet turning under of the greensward, and in- 


vertipg of the lurrow-shee, so desirable in greensward plow 
ing. ‘Phe principle of these Plows is such, from where the 
Inrsow-shice ds received upon the mouldboard to where it 
leaves MH, that Mm enables the Plow to take upthe furrow- 
slice with the greatest possible ease, bearing eqnally and 
lightly ever the whole surface of the mowidhoard, turning it 
over wiih the Jeast possible bending or twisting, and pre- 
serving it flvt, smooth and unbreken, laying the turrew-sli- 
ves Closely and comp: etly side by side, and creating but 
sieht friction upon the face of the mouldhoard in pa-sing 
through the sol ‘Thas the Plow reqnires but verv little 
power of draft beyond what is necessary to cut out the fur- 
rew-slice, 


In testing the quality of Plows, the power hy which it is 
moved, the ease with which itis handled, and the manner in 
which it eompletes the work, are three important points, ali 
of whieh are wisely, aceurately and judiciously preserved in 
these improved Plows. 

The character of these Plows for ease of draft an] man- 
agement, and the excellence of their work, though well 
established im the minds of the tarming community, were 
most fully and sotisfaetorily exhibited to the public at the 
grand trial of Plows by the Massachasetts Agnecultaral So- 
ciety, at Worcester, Oetuber 9th, 1544, whese able and im- 
purial committee awarded the highest premium et #50 
to B. Martin, for the best Plow, for doing the best work 
with the least draft, in a trial open te the whole Union—this 
Piow running in its natural course, and keeping its true po- 
sition, without any effort of the plowman, and turning a 
furrow 12inches wide and 6 inches deep, wah a much Tess 
draft than any other Plow on the ground. 

These Plows, as improved, are considered to he nearest to 
perfection of any implements of the kind in this country, as 
well in respect to material and workmanship, as in form of 
construction. 

At che late Cattle-Show and Plowinz-Mateh of the Wor- 
cester County Agricaltural Society. in the heart of that must 


| valuable agricultural county, B. Martin’s Plow reeeived the 


highest and most enthusiastic commendation from intelli- 
gent and experienced practical farmers, who know and are 
the most eompetent judges. 


His castings are of a superior kind, the workmanship not 
inferior to any other Plows in this country, and his timber 
heing the very best of white oak ; and every farmer knows 
that good timber in bis Plows is of the utmost importance— 
ali of which in fact renders B. Martin’s Plow the very arti- 
cle every farmer wants. The high character of these Plows 
is abundantly sustained by a continued and extended patron- 
age, which the manufacturer hopes by his eflorts and exer- 
iions to retain Being himself an experienced Plow-Ma- 
ker he will not spare any exertions in order to render his 
Plows a superior article. 


Gentlemen are requested to eall and examine these Plowe 
before they parchase JOSEPH BRECK & CO. 
Poston. March 24 





NEW ENGLAND FARMER, 
A WEEKLY PAPER. 

Terms, $2 per year in advance, or $2 50 if mot paid 
within sixty days. 

Remittances, not exceeding ten dollars, at any one time, 
may be made as follows :—A subscriber owes us two or 
eight dollars, which he wishes to remit us. He will pay 
this amount to the Post Master in his own town, and take 
his receipt for it, as money paid him on our account. He 
will then send that receipt, enclosed in a letter, fo us. We 
pass ittothe Post Master in Boston, and get the money for it. 
This arrangement does away with nearly the whole risk of 
making remittance, and puts every subscriber iu possession 
of “suitable funds” for that purpose. 


TUTTLE AND DENNETT, PRINTERS, 
21 scHOOL STREET. 
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